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The following story of Pranktin’s interview with 
Gov. Burnet.we have often seen in printyand it probably 
is familar to most of our readers, yet the moral lesson i: 
conveys te youth, inciting them to study, and to the a: 
tainment of those virtues without which they can nev 
er rise in society, cannot be toooften repeated, This is 
our laudable excuse for publishing an old story.—| Edis. 

©asket. 


Fravklin and Gov. Burnet. 








Ben had just returned from assisting poor 
aptain of the vessel | 


Colins to bed, ae 
which had brought hit New-York, s epped 


up and in a very respectful manner put a vole 
into his hand. Ben opened it not without con- 
siderable agitation and read as follows— 

‘G. Bumet’s compliments await young Mr, | 
Franklin—and should be glad of half an hour’s 
chat with him over a glass of wine.’ | 

‘G. Burnet,’ said Ben, 

“Wii, ‘tis the governor,’ replied the captain, 
with a smile—‘{ have just been to see him,with | 
some letters I brought for him from Bos'!on.— 
And when I told bim what a world of books | 
you have, he expressed curiosity to see you,and | 
begged I would return with you to his palace.’ 

Ben instantly set off with the captain, but 
not without a sigh as he cast a Jook at the door | 
of poor Colins’ bed-room, to think what an | 
honor that wretched young man had lost for | 
the sake of two or three gulps of filthy grog.’ | 

The governor's looks at the approach of Ben, 
showed somewhat a disappointment. He had | 
it seems, expected considerable enteriainment | 
from Ben’s conversation. But his fresh and | 


‘who can that he ? 


ruddy countenance showed him so much young- | ing three years ago, when I was thirteen 


er than he had counted on, that he gave up all 
his promised entertainment as a last hope.— 
He received Ben, however, with great polite- 
ness, and after pressing on him aglass of wine, 
took him into an adjoining room which was 
his library, consisting of a large and well cho- 
sen coHection. 

Seeing the pleasure which sparkled in Ben’s , 
eyes, as he surveyed so many elegant authors, 
and thought of the rich stores of knowledge | 
which they contained, the governor, with a 
smile of complacency, as on a young pupil of 
science, said to him— 

‘Well, Mr. Franklin, I am “told by the cap- | 
tain here, that you have a fine collection too.’ 

‘Only a trunkful, sir,’ said Ben. 

‘A trunk full,sir!’ replied the governor, ‘why 
what use can you have for so many books ?— 
Young people at your age, have seldom read 
beyond the tenth chapter of Nehemiah.’ 

‘I can boast,’ replied Ben, ‘of having read a 
great deal beyond that myself; but still, Tshould | 
be sorry if I could not geta trunk full of books | 
to read every six months.’ 

At this the governor, regarding him with a 
look of surprise said :— 

a ou must then, though so young, bea scho!- 

; perhaps a teacher of the languages.’ 
n No sir,’ answered Ben, ‘I know no Jauguage | 

. but my own 
‘What not Latin or Greek ? bi 
‘No sir. not a word of either.’ 








'er acquire; 


than waste it in g 
fifty langnages, even if Il could learn as many.’ 


the leari.ed world,’ 
| they maintain opinions that seem to me foun- 


ded in truth, 
differ from them J have ever thought my duty; 
and especially since 1 studied Locke.’ 


| Locke at thirteen; 


biolher, a | 
} 








‘Why don’t you think them necesseary ?’ 

‘I don’t set myself up as a judge— 
should not suppose them necessary.’ 

‘Aye! well, I should like to hear your rea- 
son.’ 

‘Why, sir, lam not competent to give reasons | 
that may satisfy agentleman of your learning, | 


but the following are the reasons with which I | 


satisfy myself. Ilouk on language, sir, merely 


as arbitrary sounds of charac ers, whereby | 


| Now I al: eady possess a language which is ca- 
| pable of conveying more ideas than I shall ev- 
were it not wiser in me to improve 
| my time in sense through that one language, 
elting mere sownds through | 
nt though | 


Here the governor ; aused a mome 


| not without a little red on his cheeks, for hav- 
ing a few moments before put Ben and chapter 
X of Nehemiah so close together, 
catching a new idea he took another Start: 


Llowever, 


‘Well, but my dear sir, you certainly differ 


| from the Jearned world, which is, you know, 
decidedly in favor of the languages? 


‘] would not wish wantonly to differ from | 
said Ben, ‘especially when | 


But when this is not the ease, to 


‘Locke!’ cried the governor with surprise, 


‘vou sludied Locke ?’ 


‘Yes, sir, 1 studied Locke on the Understand- 
) 
You study Locke on 


‘You amaze me, sir. 


the Understanding at thirteen.’ 


‘Yes, sir, I did.’ 

‘Well, and pray at whatcollege did you study 
for at Cambrige college in 
th, 


reer ew 
Ion, «nAcy 


Old England, where | gt my cdtc. 


never allowed the senior classto look at Locke | 


till eighteen.’ 

‘Why, sir, it was my misfortune never to be 
ata college or even at a grammar school, ex- 
cept nine months when I was a child.’ 

Heie the governor sprang from his seat and 
staring at Ben; cried out :— 

‘The devil! well, and where—where did 
you get your education, pray ? 

‘At home, sir, in a tallow-chandler’sshop.’ 

‘In a tallow-chandlei’s shop’! screamed the 
governor. 

‘Yes, sir, my father was a poor old tallow- 
chandler with sixteen children and 1 the young- 
est of all; at eight years of age he put me to 
| school, but tinding he could not spare themo- 
‘ney from the rest of the children to keep me 
here, he took me home in the shop, wher¢ I as- 
sisted him by twisting the cand!e-wicks and fil- 


| ling the moulds - day, and at night I read by 
ccolf, At twelve, mv father} ound me tomy 
rinter in Boston, and with him I 


worked there ali day at case ane press, and a- 
cain read by myself at night 
Here the governor spanked his hands togeth- | 
rand ent upa loud whistle while his 


. 


eye- 





_ balls, wild with surprise, rolled about in their 


but I) ' sockets asian mighty mind to hop out. 


‘Impossible young man!’ he exclaimed, ‘im- 
possible you are only sounding my credulity. — 
I can never believe the one half of this.’ Then 
turning to the captain, he said :—‘Captain,you 
| are an intelligent man, and from Boston; pray 
tell me, can this young man here be aiming at 
/ any thing but to quiz me? 

‘No indeed, please your excellency, : replied” 


‘ 
| 
| 
‘ 
| 
} 
| 


}men communicate their ideas to each other.— | the cap‘ain, ‘Mr. Franklin is not quizzing you; 


| he is saying what is really true, for I am ac- 
quainted with his father and family.’ 
~ 'The governor then turning to Ben, said more 
moderately :--‘Well, my dear wonderful boy, I 
ask your pardon for doubling your word; and 
now pray tell me, for I feel a stronger desire 
than ever to hear your objection to learning the 
dead languages.’ 
‘Why, sir, I object to it principally on ae- 
' count of theshortness of human life. Taking 
them one with another, men do not live above 
forty years. Plutarch, indeed, only puts it at 
thirty-three. But say forty. Well, of this 
fullten years are lost in childhood, before any 
_ boy thinks of a Latin grammar. This brings 
the forty down to thirty. Now of such a mo- 
ment as this to spend five or six yearsin Jearn- 
ing the dead languages, especially when all 
best books in those languages are translated in- 
tc ours, and besides, we already have more 
' books on every subject than such short lived 
creatures can ever acquire, seems very prepos- 
terous.’ 
| ‘Well, wheat are you to do with their great 
| poets, Virgil and Homer, for example; I sup- 
pose you would nut think of translating Ho- 
mer out of his rich, native Greek into our poor 
homespun English, would you?’ 
‘Why not sir? 
‘Why, Ishould as soon think of transplant- 
| ing a pine apple from Jamaica to Boston.’ 
‘Well, sir, a skilful gardner, with his hot- 
| house would give us nearly as fine a pine-apple 
as any in Jamaica. And so Mr, Pope with 
his fine imagination, has given us Homer in 
English, with more of his beauties than ordi- 
nary scholars would find in him atter forty 
years study of the Greek. And besides, sir, if 
Homer was nottranslated, I am far from think- 
ing it would be worth spending five orsix years 
to learn to read him in his own language.’ 
‘You differ from the critics, Mr. Franklin, 
for the critics all tell us his beauties are inim- 
itable.’ 
‘Yes, sir, and the naturalists tell us that the 
beauties of the basilisk are inimitable too.’ 
‘The basilisk, sir! Homer compared with 
‘the basilisk! I really con’ understand you, sir.’ 
‘Why, I mean, sir, that as the bas ilisk is the 
more to be dreaded from the beautiful skin that 
covers his poison, so is Homer ; for the bright 
| eolourings he throws over bad characters and 
passions. Now, as I don’t think the beauties of 
poetry are comparable to those of philanthropy 
ra ‘thousandth part so important te heman 
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~—s 


happiness, I raust confess, 1 drea:l Homer, es- 
pecially as the companion of youth, The hu- 
maneand gentle virtues are certainly the great- 
est charms and sweetners of life. And I sup- 
pose, sir, you would hardly think of sending 
your son to Achilles to learn these.’ 

‘I agree he has too much revenge 1n his com- 
posit ion.’ . 

‘Yes, sir, and when painted in the colours 
which Homer’s glowing fancy lend, what youth 
but must run the most eminent risk of catching 
n spark of bad fire from such a blaze as he 
throws upon his pictires.’ 

‘Why this, though an uncommon view of the 
subject, is, I confess, an ingenious one, Mr. 
Franklin ; but, surely tis over-strained.’ 

‘Not at all, sir; we are told from good au- 
thority, that it was the reading of Homer that 
first put it into the head of Alexander the 
Great, io become a nero; and after him of 
Charles XII. What millionsof creatures have 
been slaughtered by these two great butchers is 
fot known ; but still, probably hot a tythe of 
what have perished in duels, between individ- 
vals from pride and revenge nursed from read- 
ing Homer.’ 

‘Well, sir, replied the governor, ‘I never 
heard the prince of bards treated in this way 
before. You must certainly be singular in 
your charges against Homer.’ 

‘Ask your pardon, sir: I have the honor to 
think of Homer exactly as did the greatest phi- 
losopher of antiquity ; | mean Plato, whostrict- 
ly forbade the reading of Homer to his republic. 
And yet Plato wasa heathen. I don’t boast 
myself as a Christian ; and yet I ai shocked 
at the inconsistency of our Latin and Greek 
teachers (generally Christians and pivines too) 
who ¢an one day put Homer into the hands of 
their pupils, and in the midst of their recita- 
tions can stop them short to point out divine 
beauties and sublimities which the poet gives to 
his hero in the bloody work of slaughtering the 
poor Trojans ; and the next day take them to 
church to hear a discourse from Christ on the 
Dlessedness of meekness and forgiveness. No 
wonder that liot-livered young men,thus educa- 
ted should despise meekness and forgiveness 
as a Joward’s virtues, and nothing so glorious as 
fighting duels and blowing out brains.’ 

Here the governor came to a pause, like a 
gamester‘at his last trump. But perceiving 
Ben cast his eye on asplendid copy of Pope,be 
suddenly seized that as a fine opporiunity to 
tufn the conversation. So siepping up he pla- 
éed his hand on his shoulder and in a very fa- 
miliar manner, said: 

‘Well, Mr. Franklin there’s an author that I 
am sure you will not quarre! with; an author 


*© that I think you will pronounce fauiéless.’ 


* "Why, sir,’ replied Ben, ‘I entertain a most 
exalted opinion of Pope ; but still, sir, I think 
he is not without his faults.’ 

‘It would puzzle you, I suspeet, Mr. Fraklin, 
as keen #€ritit as you are, to point out one’ 

‘Well, sir,’ answered Ben, hastily turning to 
the place, ‘what do you think of this famous 
eouplet <” Pope’s :— 
““Ihomedest words admit @f ne defence, 

Por want ef decency is want of sense.’’ 


‘T sce no fault there.’ 

"No indeed!’ replied Ben, ‘why now to my 
mind @ man ean ask no better excuse for any 
thing he does wrong than his want of sense.’ 

‘How so.” 





| 





a 
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‘Well, sir, if I might presume'to alier a line 

in this great poet [ would do it in this way °’ 
“Immodest words admit of this defence, 
That want of decency is want of sense.” 

Here the governor caught Ben in his arms, 
as a delighted father would his son,calling out 
at the same time to the captain. 

‘How greatly Iam obliged to you, sir, for 
bringing me to an acquaintance with this 
charming youth! Oh, what a delightful thing 
it would be for us to converse with such spright- 
ly youth, as him. But the worstof is, most pa- 
rents are blind as bats to the true glory and hap- 
piness of their children. Most parents never 
look higher for their sons than to see them delv- 
ing like muck-worms for money ; or hopping 
about like jay-birds in fine feathers. Hence 
their conversation is no beiter than froth or 
nonsense.’ 

After several other handsome compliments 
on Ben, and the captain expressed a wish to be 
going, the governor shook hands with Ben,beg- 
ging at the same time that he would forever 
consider him as one of his fastest friends and 
also never come to New-York without coming 
to see him. 








SELECTIONS: 








TURKISH TEMPLE. 

The Turks cannot be accused of parsimony 
or a want of taste, in the style of their religious 
edifices. The most eligible situations are se- 
lected, the encumbering and contiguous dwel- 
lings removed, an ample space enclosed,which 
is planted with trees and ornamented with 
fountains. From the midst of this freshness 
and beauty the sacred temple lifts its dgme,light 
and lof y over columns and walls of richest 
marble. The mosque is then liberally endow- 
ed, embracing an ample provision for allits of- 
ficers, the means of instructing a large num- 
ber of youth, and the ability of distributing 
alms constantly among the poor. The reve- 
nues of St. Sophia are said to exceed seventy 
thousand pounds; those of the other royal 
mosques, of which there are twelve, are duubt- 
less very considerably less,bat still sufficiently 
ample to place them#iincalculably above all ob- 
ligations to thecontribution box, 

The iev : ues of these tv e ve churches ince- 
pendent of the fands which support an hund- 
red and fifty others in the capitol, would in our 
country, if devoted to the same ostensible ob- 
jects would raise such an uproar, that one would 
think heaven and earth were coming together. 
We cannot gather a few pennies to send a mis- 
sionary among our Indians without being char- 
ged with a concerted plot to unite church and 
state; and if an act of incorporation be asked 
for, though the object be only the maintenance 
of religious worship in an alms-house or peni- 
tentiary, thousands begin to think that they are 
wi nessing the last gasp of the Constitution.— 
I am as hostile as any one can be to an union 
between our civil and religious interests, but 
there is just as little sagacity as courage in 
trembling as if a lion approached, when only a 
timid hare steals through the bushes. The 
whole economy of our institutions is such, that 
they must be razed to the foundation before 
this dreaded amalgamation can possibly take 
place. Yet we are as fearful and as abusively 
jealous, as if it could spring up with the noc- 





turnal rapidity of a mushroon. They who 








pie ater ae 


forego their present peace and happiness, in 
anticipation of evils thet may never occur, are 
as much to be pitied as they who struggle a- 
gainst calamities which they can never relieve. 


But enough of our senseless solicitude. 
W. Corton. 
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FEMALD SWISS COSTUME. 

The following morning, I proceeded toStantz 
the capital of the other Underwalden, before 
breakfast. I had met higher in the valley, a 
diminutive of the Schwytz cap already men- 
tioned, but here the costume was entirely chan- 
ged ; the girls having their hair clubbed be- 
hind, and and decorated with red ribbons,while 
the matrons had the club ornamented with 
white rosettes. Many of the latter seemed to 
have literally pulled their hair 6ut by the roots 
in the efforts to dr tightly back into this 
club, or ball. Isa r who had not certain- 
ly a hundred fib among them all, and 
one was actually. ith the exception of 
the back of the ere there was a dirty 
rosette attached#té¥some down. A few wore 
flat straw i ai and I still saw one or two 
of the cock’si¢ombs. The guide was of opin- 
ion that the frost had killed the hair at the 


recis in thesase of the bald ladies! 
* (Cooper’s Excursion in Switzerland. 



























ES OF SGCIETY. 
+ e INE, EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 

1. To lefy@every kind of rank at the door, 
hkewise ©, and above all, swords. 

2. Disputes about prerogative,price and such 
like, uld any exist, to be leftat the door. 

3. To be lively ; but not to spoil, nor tobreak 
nor to bite any thing. 

4. To sit, to stand, to walk about, as each 
thinks proper, without regard to other people. 

5. Tospeak with moderation, and not too 
loud, so that the ears and heads of the rest may 
not ache. 

6. To dispute without warmth or passion. 

_ 7. Nottosigh, nor to yawn, and so entail te- 
dium and heaviness on the company. 

8. Any innocent game that one may project 
not to be found fault with by the others. 

9. Toeat of the sweet and the savory, but to 
drink with moderation, that each may always 
find his feet on going out of the door. 

10. All wrangling 10 end in the room ; and 
what goes in at one ear should go out at the 
other before the party leaves the room. 

Should any oue offend aguinst the aforesaid, 
on testimony of two witnesses, for every fault 
the offender must drink a glass of cold water, 
not excepting the ladies, and read aluuda page 
of the Telemachid. 

And whoever offends agaihst three clauses in 
one evening, he shall learn six lines of the 
Telemachid by heart. 

And if any one offend against the ten, hé 
must be no more admitted, 


; 


Ritchie’s Russia 








Mr. Dewey says—arguing in favor of gene- 
ral public amusements: ‘In seven months on 
the continent of Europe, though living amidst 
crowds in hotels and public houses, | have not 
seen four intoxicated persons! But Ihave seen 
in parks,gardens and places of pub ic assembly 
millions of persons, exhilerated by music,spec- 
taeles, scenery,flowersand fragrance, eheerful 
without rudeness, and gay without excess.” 
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From the New-York Mirror. 


THE DEATH OF SIK ANDER. 
A ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 

The bannered hosts of Macedon stood array- 
ed in splendid might. Crowningthe hills, and 
filling the vallies far and wide, extended the 
millions in arms, who waited on the word of 
the young Sikander ;* the mostsuperb array of 
human power which ever sceptered ambition 
had evoked to do itsbidding. That army was 
to sweep nations off the earth, and make a con- 
tinent its camp, following the voice of one 
whose sword was the index of glory, whose 
command was the synonyme of triumph. It 
now stood expectant, for the king yet lingered. 

While his war horse fretted at the gate, and 
myriads thus in silence awaited his appear- 
a ce, Sikander took his way to the apartment 
of his mother. Th@®sole ligament which 
bound him to virtue ahd feeling, was the love 
of that mother, and the tie was as tender as it 
was strong. In mute dejection they embraced ; 
and Sikander, as he gazed on that tender face, 
Which had never been turned to him but in 
tenderness and yearning love, seemed to ask, 
“Shall I ever again behold that sweet smile?” 
The anxiety of his mother’s countenance deno- 
ted the same sad curiosity,and withont a word, 
but with the self-same feeling in their breasts, 
they went outtogether to seek the oracles in the 
temple of Philip, and to learn their fate. 

Alone, in unuttered sympathy, the two ascen 
ded the steps of the sacred temple and approach- 
ed theshrine. A priest stood bebind the altar. 
The blue smoke of the incense curled upwards 
in front, and the book of oracles was before 
him. “Where shall my grave be digged ?” 
said the king ; and the priest opened the book 
and read, “Where the soil is of iron and the 
sky of gold, there shall the grave of the mon- 
arch of men be digged.” 


To the utmost limit, Asia had become tbe 
possession of the Macedonian. Fatigued with 
conquest, and anxious to seek a country where 
the difficul y of victory should enhance its val- 
ue, the hero was returning to Europe. A few 
days would have brought bim to the capital of 
his kingdom, when he felt himself suddenly ill. 
He was lified from his horse, and one of his 
generals uplacing his armor, spread it out for 
him to lie upon, and held up his golden shield 
to screen him from the mid-day sun. When 
the king raised his eyes and beheld the glitter- 
ing canopy, he was conscious of the omen.— 
“The oracle has said that where the ground 
should be of iron and the sky of gold, there 
should my grave be made! Behold the fulfil- 
ment! Itis a mournful thing! The young 
¢ypress is cut down in the vigor of its strength, 
in the first fulness of its beauty. The thread 
of life is snapped suddenly, and with it a thou- 
sand prospects vanish, a thousand hopes are 
erushed! But let the will of fate be done.— 
She has long obeyed my behest—-I yield my- 
self now to hers! Yet my mother!” And the 
monarch mused in melancholy silence. At 
length he turned to his attendants and ordered 
the tablets to be brought, and hé took them and 
wrote, “Let the customary alms which my 
mother shall distribute at my death, be given 

*Ihis narration is given by the Persian historians, as the 
manner of Alexander’s death. It differs entirely from the 

accounta. The hero is called variously by Asiatic we 


te yz" Sikander and Secunder. They represent b 
to have thirty-six years old when he died, the same age 
ord Byron. 








to those who have never felt the miseries of 
the world, and have never lost those who were 
dear to them ;” and sinking back upon his iron 
couch, heyielded up his breath. ‘They buried 
him where he died, and an army wept over 
his grave! 

When the inteliigenceof the death of Sikan- 
der was brought to his mother, as she sat a- 
mong her ladies she was overwhelmed by an- 
guish. “Ah! why,” she exclaimed, “was I 
exalted so high, only to be plunged into such 
depth of misery? why was not I made of low- 
lier cunslition, so nappy I had escaped such 
grief? The joy of my youth is plucked up, 
the comfert of my age is withered! Who is 
more wretched than I?’ and she refused to be 
comforted. 

The last wish of her son was read to her, 
and she resolved to perform that one remaining 
duty, and then retire to solitude to indulge her 
grief for the remainder of her life. She or- 
dered her servanisto go into the city and bring 
to the palace such es the will of Sikander di- 
rected, seleciing those who were the poorest.— 
But the m ssengers ere long returned,and said 
there were none of that description to be found 
among the poor. ‘Go then,” said the Queen, 
“and apply to all classes, and return not with- 
out bringing some who have never lost any 
who were dear to them.” And the order was 
proclaimed throughout all the city, and all 
heard itand passed on. The neighboring vil- 
lages gave no better success; and the search 
was extended throughout all Macedonia, and 
throughout Greece, and at every house they 
stood and cried, “If there are any here who 
have never known misery, and never lost those 
who were dear to them, let them come out an 
receive the bounty of the Queen ;” but nd 
came forth. And they went tothe haunts Of 
the gay, and into the libraries of thé philoso- 
phers ; to the seats of public office, and to the 
caves of hermits; they searched among the 
rich and among the poor, among the high and 
among the low, but not one person was found 
who had not tasted misery; and they reported 
the result to the Queen. 

“It is strange!” saigshe, as if struck with 
sudden astonishment. “Are there none who 
have not lost their friends? and is my condition 
the condition af all? Itis not credible. Are 
there none here in this room, in this palace, 
who have not always been happy? But there 
was no reply to the inquiry. “You, young 
page, whose countenance is gay, what sorrow 
have you ever known 7!’ 

“Alas! madam, my father was killed in the 
wars of Sikander, and my mother, through 
grief, followed him ” 

And the question was put to others, but all 
had lost a brother, a father or a mother. 

“Can it be ?” said the Queen in perplexity. 
“Can it be that all are as I am?” 

“All as you are, madam,” said an old man 
who waspresent, “excepting in these splendors 
and these consolations. By poverty and hu- 
mility, you might have lost the alleviations,but 
you could not have eseaped the blow. There 
are nights without a star,but there are nodays 
withoutacloud. ‘To suffer, is the lot of all! 
to bear, the glory of a few!” 

“T recognize,” said the Queen, “the wisdom 
of Sikander!” and she bowed in resignation 
and wept no more, 









HUMOROUS. 








MAT) HEW'S FAVOUITE 


A country bumpkin who had just 
father, was advised by his friends to go,to Lon- 
don, to consult a civilian, and to tell Him that 
his father died intestate, and had left six young 
infants beside himself, and to ascertain if he 
could not be his executor. Arriving in Lon- 
don, he went toa lawyer's office, knocked at 
the door, and was invited in when the follow-. 
ing conversation took place : 

‘Be you a silly villain ? 

‘Did you come to insult me 7?’ 

‘Yes, I comed,on purpose. You must know 
that feather dig? detested, and left six young 
infidels beside myself, and I wantstc know if I ns 


can’t be his executioner.’ 
English paper, ~ 


> 
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‘THE DEBATING SOCIETY. 


‘We're getting along finely up onr way,’ 
said a farmer from Bucks county some time 
ago, to a brother, in whose graces he was par- 
ticularly desirous of ingratiating himself. — 

‘Ab! in what way, brother D.? was the im- 
quiry. 

‘Why, we've got upa Debating society,’ 

“Indeed ! it mnst be very interesting; whgt 
subject have yout#®w before the society 

‘Whether there will be a Millennium, and 
when.’ 

‘A very good subject, and I su there is 
generally a pretty full house—whoare all that 
attend ?” 

‘Why, brother A, there’s myself end’— 
(short pause. ) 

‘Who else ?’ 

‘Why, (long pause and scrat h of the head) 
Sally ‘ebines in occasionally+ (tris tife)}—(fall 


stop and great alarm.) 


‘Well, brother, who else?’ ' 
‘Why the child’s very fond of hearing me 


speak.’ 
(Saturday Courier. 








A SIGN, 


Tle following is a Cop? of a sign, hung out 
ata village in Wiltshire, England : 

Matty Miu.uer, barber, perri-wig maker, 
surjon, parish clerke, school master, blacke 
smith. Shaves for a penne, cuts hair for two 
pense, and oyled and powdered into the bar- 
gain. Young ladys gentilman also taut there 
grammar langwage in the neatest manner, and 
great care taken of their morils and spellin.— 
Also salme singin and horse shewing by the 
‘ele maker. Likewise makes and mends all 
sorts of buts and shuse, teaches the hobby and 
juse harp, cuts corns, bledes and blisterg om the 
lowest termes. Cowtillions and ather danses 
taut at home and abrorde. Also deels holesale 
and retale perfumery in all its branshes.— 
Sells all sorts of stashunary | wair, together with 
blaekin bauls, red herrins, jinger bred and 
coles, serubbin brushes, treacle, mouse traps 
and other swetemeats. Likewise Godfreys 
cordiel, rules, sassages, potiatos, and oth gar- 
den stuffs. 

N. B. I teeches joggrapby, nittin and tellg 
fortuns, and all them outiandish kind of things. 
A bawl on Weddensdays and rydays; per- 
formed at all times (God willin) by me. 

Marry Mire. 


~~ ore e 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
The influence of Association upon the 
Charactcr of Imagination and Taste, 
BY E. PORTER DYER. 

[magination is that faculty of the mind by 
which we combinethe various images of beau- 
ty, of of grandeur which the eye hath seen, the 
ear heard, or the heart conceived. Reaming 
abroad over the wide expanse of Nature, she 
collects from hill and dale, from flowery mead 
and sparkling cascade, the picturesque and the 
jovely, and embodying the various scenes of 
bea™ty into one. She presents to the contem- 


plative ey+ a symmetrical fabric calculyged to 
delight the fancy, gratify the taste and vate 
the heart. Still, whatever may be the¥}pmbi- 


nations of imagination, they are dependant for 
their beauty ant chasteness upon the deli- 
cacy and correctness of Taste. Theartist may 
have a bold Imagination, fraught with divine 
conceptions, and power to embody those con- 
ceptions upon canvass ; but unless hedisplay a 
corresponding taste in the execution of his de- 
signs, the works of his pencil though they may 
astonish they can never please. Nor can he 


‘whose taste has by vulgar associations become 


oe 


vitiated hope to derive pleasure from the con- 
templation of those combinations which em- 
brace merely the simple elements of beauty. 

History has shown us how the intellectual 
taste may become so vitiated, so diseased, as to 
dwell with pleasure on those very scenes and 
objects from which in a healthy state it would 
have inrned away in disgust. How many do 
we see, even in that circle of which we are the | 
cenige, wflosQm, inds have at first r&glted at 
oe vation of uncouth Fashion. 
By degrees, one after another of their objec- 
tions to the new fashion vanish. They begin 
to admire it; after a little hesitation perhaps, 
they adopt it; and presently you hear those very 
individuals who are at first loudest in its dis- 
praise, declaring that though they at first disli- 
ked it, yet now they believe it to be the pretti- 
est Fashion in the world. 

We are told thatshortly afier the French rev- 
vlution, so vitiated had become the taste of that 
polished nation, that ladies adopted as the 
fashionable mode for dressing their hair, the 
very style in which it was required to be dres- 
sed, of those condemned to the guillotine.— 
And the soldier, when for the first time he 
comes in sight of a batile-field, and hears the 
groans of the dying, and surveys the undistin- 
guishing havoc of desolation and death, when 
he steps upon the crimson sod already slippery 
witb human blood, or sees on the breast of his 
fallen foe the deep gash, through which “the 
gore runs bubbling,” has doubtless felt, that, 
setiing aside the dangers to which himself was 
exposed, there could be no beauty in a scene 
like this. But, “custom is a second nature,” and 
by degrees he becomes so habituated to the 
work of carnage, that he comes at last to look 
upon the heroes of war, not without pain only, 
but possibly even with pleasure— 

“Nurtured in blood, betimes his heart delights 
“In Vengeance, gioating on another’s pains— 

I might find much in classie History to illus- 
trate and establish the position 1 have assumed. 
What crowds once thronged the arenas of 
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struggles for life, against enraged wild beasts! 
Nay, the victims of their capricious revenge 
were so fed as to increase the quantity of their 
blood, forthe crowd of wiinesses loved to see 
it flow freely; when any one was wounded il 
was a favorite treat, toseea tiger, thirsting for 
gore, quench that thirst in the warm lile-blood 
which flowed from the sluiced veins of a fellow 
being. Instances of depraved public taste 
somewhat analogous may he witnessed at the 
present day. Those to which I have alluded, 
have become matter of sober History, and they 
show us something of the influence of associa- 
tion upon the characterof Taste. They cor- 
roborate the assertion of Pope— 

Vice is a monster of ¢9 frightfal mein 

As to be hated, needs butto he seen:— 

But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

Whenever we speak of the pleasures of Im- 

agination, we speak incorrectly, inasmuch as 
we attribute to Imagination those emotions, 
which belong peculiarly and exclusively to 
Taste. Imagination belonging to that class of 
the mental faculties denominated the Active 
Powers, is not susceptible of either pleasure ov 
pain. We call Imagination a faculty, and this 
word faculty derived fromthe Latin facia, sig- 
nifies the power of doing, and ence implies ac- 
tion. Now, Taste isnot a faculty: butit holds | 
the same relation to Imagination that mere 
critics hold to authors. It has no power itself 





to execute. Its province is.simply to decide 
upon the merits of whatever is executed by oth- | 
ers. Hence Taste has heen classed among the 
Passive powers. And sissensiliveness iobean- , 
ty and deformity, being its distinguishing char- 
,acteristic, modern philosophers have denomi- 
ted Taste a susceptibility. Taste is suscep- | 
le of emotions of pleasnre or pain. Imag- | 
ination has no such susceptibility. 
It isenough for the cri ie that he have a refi- | 
ned and correct taste. But Imagination is es- | 
sential to the poet. He who has delicacy of | 
Taste, may become askilful judge of poesy.— | 
But destitute of Imagination he could never 
fabrieate a stanza, that would not fall far below 
in point of merit, those which he unhesitating- | 
ly and with justice cOfidemns. 
That Taste exerts a mighty inflnence nron | 
Imagination is unquestionable. . If the public 
tasie demand one species of beauty more than 
another, the public imagination is tortured to: 
supply the demand. Weask for more novels, | 
and authors furnish usa freshsupply. We re- 
quest those of a more starlling character, and 
immediately authors dip their pens in d/ood, | 





| and present us heroes whose hands are of a | 


crimson die reeking wi'h recent murder, and | 
whose hearts are foul and dark withenvy,mal- | 
ice and revenge, and in all points ‘fit for trea- | 
sons, stratagems and spoils.” 

In every case, Imagination seems obedient to 
Taste. If then Taste be thus to a certain ex- | 
tent the controller of Imagination, and, at the 
same time liable itself to become corrupted by 
vulgar associations, we see how great must be 
the influence of association upen the charac- 
ter of both. 

Hence the evils necessarily resulting from a 
misguided Taste. Hence the danger of novel 
reading. © It is not that novels are fictitious that 
renders their influenceso pernicious. It is not 
that our sympathies by being awakened at im- 








Greece and Rome, impatient to witness human | 


— — 





aginary suffering become eventually exhausted, 





for, if such were the case,our Saviour himself 
must have erred, in employing fiction as a nie- 
dium for the conveyance of trath. When he 
tells us of the bruised way-farer, whom the 
good Samaritan relieved, is there any indica- 
tion given, that, if wesuffer our sympathiesjto 
be awakened in behalf ot the sufferer, t 
will be weakened thereby? The danger then 
exists not here. It lies in the influence of ps- 
sociation upon the character of Taste. . 
Now it isa notorious fact, that the hefoes 
and heroines of too many of the popular noVels 
of the present day are discovered to us as vi- 
cious characters ; yet so fascinating are the 
charms, the borrowed charms in whieh their 
vices are invested by the skilful author, that 
the undiscriminating reader is led to admire 
the hero, even though might, perhaps, with 
truth be said of him inthe words of Byron— 


“He left a Corsair’s name to other times, 
“Link’d to one virtue, anda thousand crimes. 


The unwary trout, while a cloud is passing 
over the sun, swallows the specious bait and 
with it the barbed hovuk. Thus, also, the in- 
experienced novel reader, devours with indis- 
criminating greediness the crimes as well as 
the virtues of the fabled hero. 

And his evil deeds being associated with so 
much goodness, the reader persuades himself 
to think with Goldsmith— 

“That even his failings leaned to virtue's side.” 


Now popular writers are aware of all this. 
They know that Virtue has a native loveliness, 
a winning grace which never fails to excite 
admiration in an uspolluted heart. Thatvice 
has a native ugliness which would make the 
pure heart shudder, if were it at once disclosed 
in all its hideous deformity. To be popular 
with a majority of their readers therefore, that 
deformity must be exhibited, though partially 
disguised in the habiliments of virtue. This 
must be done to secure a demand for the works, 
A vitiated taste requires it ; the votaries of vice 
applaud the work ; they are pleased to discov- 
er the seemingly close allianee between their 
mistress and virtue. The delusion cheats the 
unsophisticated. Authors see it, yet hesitate 
not to publish, even though they poison at its 
fountain head every predilection for right, and 
draw forth m behalf of guilt those generous e- 
motions which should have been reserved for 
the triumphant success of Innocence and vir- 


tue. 
Hyde Park, Oct. 1836. 
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The Sublime and the Ridiculous, 


My lodgings on both occasions of my resi- 
dence here wasin the vicinity of the cathedral. 
On the night of my first arrival at Antwerp, I 
was amused and surprised to hear the chimes 
of the cathedral play, ‘Buy a broom.” On 
hearing this I thought to myself that Bonaparte 
was right: “there isbut one step from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous.” The tower of the ca- 
thedral at Antwerp—the noblest structure of 
its kind in Europe—the church in itself the 
shrine of the unpurchaseable, because unpar- 
aleled treasures of art—the wonders of Ru- 
ben’s wonderful pencil, the admiration of the 
world—and, “Buy abroom.” I sleptthe better 
for laughter at the ridiculous association of i- 
deas which were conjured up to my mind by 
this circumstance. ys | 

A Pounter in Belghim. 
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From the Long Island Star. 
“How the servants will lie.” 


‘How the servants will lie,’ said the discern- 
ing Mrs. Quicksight, ‘positively I’ll never hire 
another Irish girl, if I have to turn out codk, 
chambermaid and nurse myself, I declare it is 
enough to set one crazy, to think of keeping 
house with such help. So impudent! Why, I 
have told my cook, time out of mind, that I 
would have my little daughters called Miss Eli- 
za and Miss Jane ; but she does not pay the 
least regard to my commands!’ ‘O never 
mindy my dear,’ said Mr.Quicksight, ‘Deborah 
makes good bread, and roasts beef capitally, we 
must put up with some things ; only think how 
nicely she seasons the soups and vegetables.’— 
‘Soups and vegetables, Henry!’ said the aggra- 
vated wife, ‘I was not finding fault with her 
managing in the kitchen, but with her lack of 
respect to her superiors. Twice she said you 
to me yesterday, and the last time I told her to 
call the little girls Miss, she had the impudence 
to say that she had been used to being called 
Mrs. Brown, herself, before she entered my 
service.’ 

‘O well, let it all go,’ said Mr. Quicksight, 
who hated his wife’s plan of everlastingly 
changing her help, ‘Mrs. Brown, ah, Deborah 
I would have said, is an old woman, and has 
been once a housekeeper in her own house, we 
must make some allowances ; age, you know 
is always entitled to some respec’. It is just os 
easy for the children io say Mrs. Brown as 
Deborah.’ ‘You always was a democrat,’ re- 
torted Mrs. Quicksight, turning up her little 
pea nose and snapping her blaek eyes, in the 
most effective manner, ‘you would have your 
own way if you were dying. Well its no mat- 
ter, I’m nothing but a wife now, I can put up 
with indifference from a husband, and impu- 
dence from a cook, but [ little dreamt once that 
Florencia Elizabeth Wales would have come 
tothis.” Mr. Quicksight’s sympathy was touch- 
ed, and he at once commenced the com/orter. 
Mrs. Brown was called up,paid and discharged 
and a stranger immediately installed in the 
kitchen, much to the satisfaction of the mistress 
of the mansion, who now received her full 
quantum of flattery and adulation. It was ‘dear 
fittle Miss Eliza, and serrate Miss Jane, ‘and 
brave Master Thomas,’ before the mother’s face, 
and ‘blast the brats,’ behind her back. How- 
ever, the old adage that ‘a new broom sweeps 
clean,’ proved true for a while, and now Mrs. 
Quicksight’s trouble was, how to get rid of her 
ehambermaid. Mrs. Qnicksight was tenacious 
of her reputation for piety, notwithstanding 
her immode ate love for cards and champaign. 
No one wore a graver countenance to church, 
or expended more in ostentatious charity than 
she did, and the Rev. Mr. Parsons regarded 
her as a model of christian perfection. God 
help the clergy of all denominations; the whole 
world seems leagued to deceive them, but there 
are instances that sometimes occur which serve 
to rend their coats of mail,,and give their rev- 
erences an opportunity to take a peep at their 
inner,as well astheirouter man. Mrs. Quick- 
sight, with a party of exclusives, had been dis- 
sipating in her parlor the chief part of the night, 


and retired to her morning nap, leaving her | Pontificate. 





sed of inordinate ambition, he aspired to the | 





lers and decanters in regular confusion to a- 
wait the general clearing up next morning. { 
The mistress slept late and so did the ser- 
vants, and, as ill luck would have it the Rev. 
Mr. Parsons chanced to call before fashionable 
hours; up ran thechambermaid half frignten- 
ed to death, bawling out, ‘O Mrs. Quicksate, 
and who but the priest, the Protestant priest, 
who keeps a wife, 1s calling for you!’ ‘Hush,’ 
said the lady, ‘go down and tell him I am not 
at home!’ ‘Ah, but I have been afther telling 
him that you was at home my good mistress !’ 
‘Tell him I am sick a-bed then!’ ‘O,I can’t 
do that, axing your pardon mam; I should 
make a bould faced liar of myself if I did, for 
aint I jist tould the man you was well!’ ‘Out 
of my sight you tlundering paddy,’ said the 
agitated mistress. ‘And whatshall J be afther 
telling the man, and sure I mast spake some- 
thin, or he’ll say there’s neither religion nor 
breedin in aCatholic! ‘Begone,’ said the mis- 
tress, ‘say any thing, for a fool, tell bim I'll be 
down directly,’ (I wish he was in Flanders.)— 
Sally Donghue opened the door, and the Rev. 
gentleman demanded the lady’s answer. ‘May 
it plase your worship, said Sally, but the lady 
bade me begone for a blundering paddy, and 
say anything to the fool, and tell him she was 
coming alrectly, and wishes you in Flanders, 
sir.’ e 
Mr. Parsons had overheard a portion of the 
discourse, and now thought best to retreat as 
soon as possiblg; he didso, leaving the mistress 
and the maid to settle the affair between them- 
selves. Ti was truly a day of distress at Mr. 
Quicksight’s thai day. The newcook got hold 
of an uncorked bottle of champagne and mis- 
chief was played with the dinner; the meat 
was burnt to a cinder, and the vegetables came 
on the table half raw., ‘I'd give the world if 
we could get Mrs. Brown back,’ said the ago- 
nized mistress, and she gazed upon the wretch- 
ed dinner, ‘we must change again, Henry.’— 
Then followed a reciial of the chambermaid’s 
stupidity, &c., when it was agreed to give her 
a lecture and thentry hera little longer. Sally 
was instructed never to say her mistress was in, 
but say tothe visitors, ‘I’m not sure ma’am, 
but I'll just look,’ which she faithfully promised 
to observe, having been assured that this was 
not falsehood but management** Shortly after- 
wards she came to her mistress, craving per- 
mission to visit a sick brother, which permis- 
sion was reluctantly granted by the mistress, 
and only effected by the interposition of the 
worthy Mr. Quicksiglt, next morning it was 
discovered that she and her sick brother had 
both passed the night ata rafile. ‘How dare 
you tell me sucha wicked lie,’ said Mrs.Quick- 
sight. ‘I told you nolie, at all, at all,’ said Sal- 
ly. ‘You did not?’ ‘Devil abit did I, troth 
but I was only managing 








A PAPAL ANECDOTE, 


Pope Sixtus V, was born of obscure parent- 
age in the year 1551, in Ancona. He entered 
the priesthood at an early age—and although 
of a character, haughty and morose, by perse- 
verance and address he contrived to get him- 
self raised from one degree to another, until 
he obtained a Cardinalship. But being pos- 


Tosucceed in his design, he total- 
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He left off concerning himself with public af- 
fairs, and complained bitterty of the infirmi- 
ties vf old age, and l.ved secluded, as if desi- 
rous only to restore his health His brother 
cardinals were the Gupese of this artifice ; and 
suffered themselves to be so much deceived by 
his counterfeit simplicity and ill health, that on 
the death of Gregory XIII, after a great deal 
of cabaling, they elected him Pope in 1580.— 
This crafty man, who had for years counter- 
feited an old man bowed down to theearth with 
infirmities, soon as the election was decided, 
threw his staff into the hall—set himself up- 
right, and suddenly appeared as straight and 
vigorous as a man in the prime of life! A 
few days afterwards on being complimented on 
the good health he enjoyed since his elevation 
to the papal chair, who was always so infirm 
when a cardinal, he answered—‘‘do not be sur- 
prised at it. I sought then the keys of Para- 
dise—and in order to find them I bowed down 
andstooped my head. But since I have them 
in my hands,I only look towards Heaven hav~ 


ing no occasion for earthly things. 
(Boston Mercantiie Journal. 








The picture of wedded life in Mr. Willis’ 
‘Inklings of Adventure’ is very beautiful, ap- 
pealing to the heart by its beanty and tender- 
ness, and charming us by the sweetness of the 
description and the elegance of the periods. 

‘I like to get anobserved into a corner, and 
watch the bride in her while attire, and with 
her smiling face and soft eyes moving before 
me in their pride of life, weavee wakingdream 
of her future happiness, and persuade myself 
that it will be true. I think how they will sit 
upon the luxuriant sofa, as the twilight falls, 
and build gay hopes and murmur in low tones 
the now unforbidden tenderness, and how thril- 
lingly the allowed kiss and the beautiful en- 
dearments of wedded life will make even the 
parting joyous, and how gladly they will come 
back from the crowd and empty mirth of the 
gay, to each other’s quiet company. I picture 
to myself that young creature, who blushing 
even now, at his hesitating caress, listening 
eagerly for his footsteps as the night steals on, 
and wishing that he would come; and when 
he enters at last, and with an affection as un- 
dying as his pulse, folds her to his bosom, I 
can feel the very tide that goes flowing through 
his heart, and gaze with him on her graceful 
form as she moves about him for the kind offi- 
ces of affection, soothing all his unquiet cares, 
and making him forego even himself in her 
young and unshadowed beauty. I go forward 
for years, and see her luxuriant hair put sober- 
ly away from her brow, and her girlish graces 
ripened into dignity, and her bright loveliness 
chastened with the gentle meekness of mater- 
nal affection. Her husband looks on her with 
a proud eye, and shows the same fervent love 
and delicate attention which first won her, and 
her fair children are growing up about them, 
and they go on full of honor and untroubled 
led years, and are remembered when they diet 








London was first lighted at night in the reign 
of Henrv the Fifth. The illamination was 
with lanterns, slung over the street with wisps 
of rope or hay. Under Edward the Fourth 
we first hear of brick houses ; and in Henry 
the Eighth’s time, of pavements inthe middle of 


eards, champaign glasses, empty bottles, tumb- | ly altered his dispositionand manner of living. | the streets, 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 











“TRE SORROWS OF Vt OMAN. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE F==SCH- 

Let us pass to another picture. Born under 
more favorable auspices, the young female, 
Drifliant and buoyant in the freshness of youth, 
appears to live in an atmosphere of pleasures 
and attentions. Who shall recount the vague 
reveries of her imagination, the deceptive il- 
lusions, the joys of the day which follow those 
of the evening, and are to be replaced by those 
of the morrow; until that blissful moment ar- 
rives, which fixes forever the indecision of her 

‘heart. And then, oh then, life begins again, 
All is painted in colors of beauty to her eyes. 
"The days are not long enough for the enjoy- 
ment of the happiness they possess. The 
nights too shortto dream of it. She loves and 
us loved; her imagination can go no farther, 
and she believes it is a sentiment which must 
be eternal. 

But the object of her affection becomes, alas! 
inconstant, other attractions draw away his re- 
gard ; he forgets that he has sworn to love for 
ever; her than whom he saw no one in the 
world—but for whom the world would be a 
mere blank to him. What despair reigns in 
that bosom lately so happy. Who shall des- 
cribe the destraction of her heart when she 
meets a look of disdain in those eyes which 
lately displayed nothing but looks of love— 
when the seat beside her, which so lately he oc- 
pied unceasing is forever vacant! What tears 
does she shed in silence! How many years of 
fading beauty hasshe to pass without pleasure, 
and without even asmile! In vain she seeks 
to cure her wretched reflections by those of self 
love ; they are an insufficient remedy for ihose 
of the love of a wife for a husband ; the heart 
which is really wounded, admits not of cure 
to the appearance of wounds which are ficti- 
tious. 

Has her love been still more devoted ? Has 
she for the ungrateful one sacrificed friends, 
home, hope, reputation, even? Has she given 
credence to the wildest vows—yet, apparently, 
not less sincerethan wild—of eternal affection ? 
Does remorse add its sting to that of abandon- 
ment? What then is the lot of that hopeless 
being? Lite, for her is beclouded forever.— 
Nothing is left to her but regret for the past, 
tears for the present, and despair as to the fu- 
ture. The pure heart forgives not the errors 
of the affectionate one. 

Or, again, behold that youthful wife,neglected 
by the husband of her choice. Consumed, as 
it were, by the most cruel vexations, not a word 
of reproach will she suffer to pass her lips; 
she suffers in silence ; she reserves her tears 
for the darkness of the night ; her charms are 
fading, withering, beneath the burning influ- 
ence of jealousy ; whilst he, who, by his own 
conduct, has produced this premature autumn, 
gives it as a reason for his own neglect, and re- 
proaches the afflicted one with the wane of her 
blighted beauty. 

Shall we pause to contemplate the destiny of 
her who is allied to the gamester? Who can 
express the inquietude, the sorrows.of this un- 
fortunate 2—who number the rapid course of 
tears which fall down her pale cheek, whilst, 
from early eve till midnight she waits by her 
Jonely hearth the return of the insensate devo- 
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tee of chance! 
plicate« him to abstain from the practice ; she 
points to her mfanis, and the poverty surround- 
ing them; she points to the demon of Want 
who is approaching them—but all in vain.— 
She rings in bis ears that potent word ‘honor!’ 
it is all in vain! He promises to night—he 
may swear, perhaps to refrain—but he per- 
jures himself on the morrow; and, in a short 
time reduced to despaii bya run of ill-luck,the 
cruel husband and father consummates a life 
of torment and crime, by suicide ; leaving as 
a legacy to his wife and children, poverty, and 
a tainted name more fearful still. 

But, let us contemplate a case which more 
seldom occurs. Near the sick bed of yonder 
worthy father of a numerous family languish- 
es the distressed wife of hisbosom. Brief mo- 
ments of hope have rendered more terrible, if 
possible, the relentless decreeof heaveu. And 
now, ali hopeis gone. An hour, nay,one sec- 
ond may tear from her forever, the object of 
her early, only love. The object of life, with 
her, is about toend. The tomb is aboutto en- 
close her husband—to shut up within its gloo- 
my gatesall the illusive promised pleasures, the 
happiness of the future, of which he in fact, 
was the att. See! the thought of that fearful 
separation has chilled her into unconscious- 
ness ; of all, at least, but the consciousness of 
suffering. On her knees, during that long 
night of misery, clasping the coverlet which 
yet keeps warm the form of him whom she 
loves so tenderly; with convmlsive eagerness 
she presses one of his icy hands; she h s no 
longer a tear in her glazed and haggard eyes ; 
her tongue has no longer a word—her devotion 
even, no prayers. She appears to be only a- 
wailing the last sigh of one so dear to her, to 
expire himself—and yet she diesnot. She has 
felt the anguish of an agony as lasting as il 
was distracting. She has undergone all the 
horrors of death. Butalas! she could not es- 
cape the barriers which separates the living 
from the dead. She is lefi alone—alone, with 
her affection—with her remembrance—and 
her despair. 








PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 


The women are much tattooed about the face 
and the middle and fourth fingers. The only 
lady whose portrait was sketched was so flat 
tered at being selected for the distinction, tha 
in ber fear lest I should not sufficiently see ev- 
ery grace of her good tempered countenance 
She intently watched my eye ; and according 
to her motion of the part I was pencilling, pro- 
truded it or turned it so as to leave me no ex- 
cuse for not delineating it in the full propor- 
tion. of its beauty. Thusseeing me look at her 
head, she immediately bent it down—stared 
portentiously, when I sketched her eyes. puffed 
out her cheeks when their turn arrived ; and, 
finally, perceiving that I was touching in the 
mouth, opened it to the full extent of ber jaws, 
and thrust out the whole length of her tongue. 
She had six tattooed lines drawn obliquely from 
the nostrils across each cheek; eighteen from 
her mouth across her chin and the lower part 
of her face; ten smaller ones branching like a 
tree from the corner of her eye; and eight 
from the forehead to the centre of the nose be- 





In vain, on her knees, she sup- | position of her eyes; the inner portion of which 


which was eonsiderably depressed whilst the 
other was proportionally elevated. The nos- 
trils were a good deal expanded, and the mouth 
large. Her hair was jet black and simply par- 
ted in front into two large curls or rather fes- 
toons, which were secured in their places by a 
fillet of white deer skin twined round her head, 
whilst the remainder loose behind the ears, or 
flowed not ungracefully over the neck and 
shoulders. She was the most conspicuous 
though they were all of the same family, they 
were singularly clean in their persons and gar- 
ments ; and notwithstanding the linear embel- 
lishments of their faces, in whose mysterious 
figures a mathematician might perhaps, have 
found something to solve or perplex, they pos- 
sessed a sprighifulness which gave them favor 
in the eyes of my crew, who declared “they 


were a set of bonnie creatures.” 
(Captain Bact's Arctic Expedition. 








MISS PORTER. 


Here is a passage by Willis struck out by 
an accident of position in the wanderings of 
the poet through the mazes of the ruined Ken- 
ilworth, 

“IT had wandered away from my companion, 
Miss Jané Porter, toclimb up a secret staircase 
in the wall, rather too difficult of aseent for a 
female foot, and from my elevated position I 
caught an accidental view of that distinguished 
‘ady through the arch of a gothic window, with 
a background of broken architecture and foli- 
age—presenling by chance, perbaps the most 
fiiing and admirable picture of the autheress 
of the Scottish Chiefs, that a painter in his 
brightest hour could have fancied. Miss Por- 
ter, With her tall and striking figure, her no- 
ble face, (said by Sir Martin Archer Shee to 
have approached nearer in its youth to hs 
beau ideal of the female features than any oth- 
er, and still possessing the remains of uncom- 
mon beauty,) is at all times a person whom 
't would be difficult to see without a feeling of 
involuntary admiration. But Standing as I 
saw ber at the moment, motionless and erect,in 
the mourning dress, with dark feathers, which 
she has worn since the death of her beloved 
and gifved sister, her wrists foided across, her 
large and still beautiful eyes fixed on a distant 
vbject in the view, and nobly cast linaments 
reposing in their usual calm and benevolent 
tranquility, while, around and above her lay 
ihe material and breathed the spirit over which 
she had held the first great Mastery—it was a 
tableu vivant which I was sefry to be alone to 
see.” 





SINGULAR ( USTOM. 


A letter #--m Moscow, published in a Paris 
en, >... . the seventeenth of May was 
celebrated the holiday called “the inspection of 
the betrothed.” The young men who wish to 
marry are drawn up in a row on the sides of 
the fublic walk, and during the space of five 
or six hours, they behold the processional walk 
along their ranks, as at a review—the young 
women decorated in their best attire, brilliant 








with their natural graces, and ornamented 
with diamonds mixed with flowers. On the 
, following day proposals are made to the parents 


tween the eye-brows. But what was the most | of those young women who have attracted the 
remarkable in her appearance was the oblique | notice of the bystanders.” 
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Torey Hunprep Years since —The fine Ludy 
of the present day would be sliecked in a wonderful 
manner should she be caught feeding poultry, milking 
cows or the like, by an approved beanx; and would im 
agine her claims to gentility destroyed forever, if the bu- 
siness of servants should employ Ler hands. But while 
you feel so sensitive, sweet lady, permit us to point you 
to the domesticated habitsof Er1izaBETH WOODVILLE, 
first the wife ef Lord Grey,a d subsequeutly the Queen 
of Edward HL of England. The following is an ex- 
tract from he Journal, Kept previous toher marriage 
with Lord Jobn Grey. 

Monday morning—rose at four o’clock, and helped 
Catharine to milk the cows, Rachel (the other dairy 
maid,) having scalded her han‘ in so bad a manner the 
night before. Made a poultice for Rachel, and gave 
Robin a-penny to get something from the apothecary, 
Six o’clock— the buttock of beef too much boiled, and 
Leer a little of the stalest Mew. To talk to the cok 
about the fiest fault, and mend the second tnyself by 
tapping a fresh barrel directly, Seven—went to walk 
with the lady (my mother) in the court-yard : fed twenty 
five men and wowen ; chide Robert severely for expres- 
sing some ill will at attending us with broken tmeat.— 
Eight— went into the paddck bebind the house, with 
my waid Dorothy—eaught Thump (ithe pony) myself, 
and rode a matter of six miles without saudle or bridle, 
Teu—went to dinner. Eleven—rose from the table— 
the company all desirous of walking into the fields.— 
Johu Grey would lift me over every stile. Three—poor 
farmer Rovinsen’s house burnt down by accidental fire. 
Jolin Grey proposed a subscription auong the cuupany, 
and given» less a sum than 41. with this benevolent in- 
tent Mem. Never saw lim look so comely as at that 
rnoment. Four—went to prayers. Six—fed the bogs 
and pouluy. Seven—supper on the table; delayed ull 
that hour on account of Farwer Robivsou-s misfortune. 
Nine—these late hours ure very disag: erable.” 

Let our fashionable belles pender over the last line,and 
Jearn a lessun conducive to lewlth. 








Ticut SLEEVES.—O/ all thetax gatherers by which 
the purses of men ere lightened, noneis more uumerciful 
and ertcttionste than Pasion Like the vane pon the 
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sed to an enormous size 
the Court,was more than the lively French woman coul 
bear—and to »ppear atthe most fashiouable routs, bal's 
aud assemblies, with an unseemly excrescence on hes 
shoulder, would be exceedingly mortifying to ber vanity, 
Accordingly by an adrvit stroke of policy worthy a 
French leader of the beau monde, she invented those 
snis shepen things, yeleped in the vulgar parlance 


ee co -- o- 
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mammoth sleeves—and although her wen soon increased 
to the size of a five gallon keg, yet with the assistance 
of her fashionable dress, her infirmity was never sus- 
pected !?? , 

Ladies, will ye hereafter build up a fashion upon sueh 


a foundation as a wen, a wort or a crooked finger ? 





PERIODICALS.—The New York Mirror whose proud 
eminenee among the periodicals of the day has ever stood 
uurivalled, still supports that exalted station it has assn- 
med, A splendid portrait of the Poet Halleck has just 
been published in it, which for execution we have never 
seen excelled. The publishers have not only displayed 
good tuste in their selection of a subject for an engraving, 
but have paida just tribute of honor to one of the finest 
poets of the age. “Alnwick Custle” one of bis best pro- 
ductions will be found upon our last page. We recom- 
mend its perusal to the lovers of chaste poetry,as a gem 
rarely to be met with. 

The Knickerbocker for October lies upon our table.— 
The racy articles from the pen of Ollapod (who by-the 
bye we believe is one of the editors) still enliven its pages 
As a descriptive, sentimental, humorous sketcher, he has 
no peer, and cove can’ sit down toa yerusal of his aru 
cles and feel a wish to leave thew. unread. It is undoubt- 
edly the best monthly on this side of the Atlantic, 





THEATRICAL.— Tlie proceeds of the benefit given by 
Mr. Sunpson of the Park Theatre for the sufferers by the 
destruction of the Bowery, amounted to upwards of 
one thousand dol/ars. Mr. Simpson gavethe use of bis 
house, the actors their service: and the Gas Company 
their material for light, so that the benefit was an entire 
ree one. Mr.Dionerford of the Franklin Theatre makes 
the same generous offer. Hamblin of the Bowery is ta- 
king imuediate meggures for the re construction of his 
theatre. 

Mr. Forrest previous to his leaving this country 
for Europe gave directions to have a monument erected 
to the memory of the deceased actor Stone, the accoimn- 
plished author of Metamora. It is to be placed over his 
grave at Philidelphia, and is to cost $500. Benevolence 
and good feeling has ever been a noble trait in the char- 
acter of Mr. Forrest. 





NEIGHBORHOOD LIBRARIES.— We have seen it sng- 
vested (and we cordially second the idea) that mach ben- 
efit might be derived by neighborhood in the country by 
frmmg a weghborlood Library. Let allin a neigt- 
borhood furnish therefor their whole stock of Looks be it 
we or stnall, nvarked so that each may know bis own, 

aich scheme a large library might be formed for 
al benefit, When the long winter evenings have 
d aud the lators of spring demand attention, each 
iighttake bis own books again,ane fecl that he had 
a particular portion in di-seminating knowledge 
a producing employment for those who mght oth" 
e spend the evenines within the walls of the drink’ 
ouse. We throw out this hintfor the consideration 
ir country readers. 





rew and bean iful painting of the Departure of the 
lite~ out of Egypt ha~ arrived at Boston from Paris, 
substitured in lieu of the one burntat Niblo’s Gar- 
n New York. 





CORRESPONDENTS — We areobliged to ‘E P_D.’ 
3 repeated lavors.and will be glad to hear from bim 

The author of ‘A Farewell’ will please accept 
auks. The lines ‘Toa Robin,” are no doubt eau- 
mtowi gto the legibility of the writing itis ime 
le for us to point eat their beouties. We would 
» the author totake afew lessons of Mr. Gro s, be 
» again aspires to Wrile poetry toa Redbreast.— 


‘arily declined. ‘Oh bow I adore thee’ is teo 


visical- the author is too deeply in love to write: 


sing but oensense. Hes ould remember that 


‘‘When love once gets into the head 
Reason aud prudence both are fled ;” 


and Pegasus will never suffer a love sick wight to ride 
him without the curb.bit of judgement. Can’t find room 
for it. 
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MARRIE 

On Tuesday, the 27th ult., by the 
JOHN EASTMEAD, of the fem of 
Mie CAROLINE PLOWAMAR, 

On the 224 inst, by the Rey. 
HERMANCE to Miss Jane I). CuMINGS. 

Ua the 22d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Welton, Mr. Peter Mc 
Neat to Exiza HARRISON. 

On Saturday evening last by the Rev. Mr. Welton, Mr. 
wan darrian wo uaan Seecres. ith to tl s. 
n this village, on Vs ed: ay evening last, A 
1,. Sullam, Mr. Giserr P. HaGaMan 5 New Workste Biss 

Exiza COLWELL, of the former place. 

Ou the 4th inst., by the Rev. 8. Van Vranken,Mr.SamMve 
Hows, merchant of Kingston, to Miss Saran Van Wyck of 

18 Vi fape. 

Ou Wednesday, the 2Ist inst. by the Rev. Mr. A 
James VAN OsTRANT, to ELMIKA NIvER, all of Fishkill. ‘ 

Ou the 28th uit. by the Rev. Joseph Wilson . GEORGE 
W. ‘Thompson to Miss He Len M.,daughter of Mr. Thomas 
Vassar, ner Poughkeepsie. 

At Amenia on t e Is: inst., by the Rev L W. Webster,Mr 
Marrin Punver of Amenia, to Miss Resecca Davis, of 
Hesthaet. papeens . ‘ er, ( 

t New-York, on Tuesday evening, 20th inst. by the Rev. 
Dr. Spring. Henry A. VAN ANDEN, of the firm of H. A. & 
L. Van Anden & Co., Auburn, Cayuga co., to Miss 
daughter of the tate Jacob Van Anden, of P 

At the same place.on Wednesday evening, 21 
Dr. Spring, Mr. Cuartes Van ANDEn, of the 
Anden & Voorhis, Kingston, Ulster co., to 
Pink, of the same place. 


In this vill be im inp. Lies vias 
n this villageon the Ist instant, Levt Arno i 
nearly pareve hie Soth year. He had trom strict eb. having 
and exemplary habi s, sustained his years in the enjoyment of 
uuiversa: healih, tila severe attack of cholera morbus, whi 
his constitution yet resisted ior twelve days before .ature 
yielded to Death's siroke. He was a zealous and yep liberal 
mount po Haw oes of Se - c -_ 
ntins vilage ou the l7th aud 24th inst., CHaruges M,. 
George H. the suns of Silas E and Khida Haigut Meat 
and 4 years. Inthe death of those lov ly cmidren the pa 
have suffered a loss that none can know but those situated 
like hem-elves. From their kiud ant amiable dispositions 
parents and iriends may weep for them for-he same reason 
that Christ wept atthe grave of Lazarus. Though their suf- 
ferings were greai, the fortitude aad patience of the httle suf- 
om setan example for matured picty. Peace be to al 
ashes. ; 
, In this town on i Qtst inst.,; at he peuidense of James 
ort, esq. SUSAN EMELINE, Intant daughter o usan 
Oe ee Cates ag = £ Oth ch 1836 rihie 
t Kinderhoock onthe Ist dayo mon EBE 
Leacn, wife of Mekarrt Leaca, and daughter of Timothy 
ne E smrrnp og seed 25 peers Cee io ys. : 
nthe death of this young disciple . thus ear 
ed to the judgment seai ot ber Mager. @ lesson of the officn 
cy of a hope in the Redeemer 1: sustaining the soul during its 
lust dark struggle with things temporal, may he usefull, read, 
especially by youth; for which purp. se a few of her dying 
acts and saytwgs are recorded for the beuetit of the living. 
During the few months previous to her dissolution, she pos- 
sessed a presentimeut that the thread of her existence was 
nearly spun.that the sands in her glass were few, and ex- 
pre a desire to sv walk inthe “admonition of the Lord 
that death might present vo teriors when its approach 
visible; and as preparaiory armor for the trial, she 
ofien repeat the death-bed expressions of her futher and broth- 
er a d prayed that her end might be like theirs. Three days 
before her death, she calied her sis er to bedside and ear- 
nestly requested to Know +he opinion of the physician as to 
her recovery. Auevasive answer was given, when in- 
quired whether her disease was consumption, which she said _ 
she alway- believed woui d ternunate her life in a linge i 
way , and, said she, ‘| thought thee would be time enough 
to prepare for death when it approached, but it won’tde, we 
must remember our Creator in tbe days . f our youth.” On 
the evening previous to her death. she called ber husband to 
her side and said, ‘dear husband | now feel assured that we 
mist part—l want thee to prepare thy mins for it.” He 
already received the same sad warning from she physician, 
and his emotions could scarcely be concealed. At about 4 
o’clock she exhibited a tickling couzh and a difficulty ¢ 
breathing, and she enquired of her mother whether she tho’ 
it the hasty consumption, and received a ative answer — 
Her mother to unceceive her, stated the facts to her, 
with great compusure she said, “Oh, | feel that I cannot,tha 
I shail not be cast off—I trust in the mercies of my Savi 
feel that it wil be well with me in the world to come. ar 
husband pray for uve—ali pray for me,’ and_ being told tha 
she must wrestle as did Jacob, she replied, “I will, even unt: 
break of day and receive the blessing ; for he that asketh re- 
cieveth, he that seeketh findeth, and he that knocketh,to him 
it shall be opened. Dear husband don’t leave me while I have 
breath to speak for | have much to say to thee. We hav» 
lived happily together, but the parting hour iscome. It is 
trying but we must part.’”’. Being asked_ if she was sure her 
end was near, she said, ‘My heavenly Father has not yer let 
me know, but | think itisnear. | am willing to go whenso- 
ever it pleaseth him. Dex#r husband admonish my beloved 
brother and sisters to keep close to their convictions of duty, 
and they willsurely prosper. ha ae them to be plain in their 
dress, to be regular iu their attendance at meetings, to be good 
ean and our heavenly Fathet ill bless them. Oh, itmy 
avenly Father should see fit t »long my life 1 should be 
more punctual in my spiritualdutes than | have Give 
~ love to all my friends in Dutchess and to every body.”— 


Rev. Doct. d, Mr. 
Eastmead We to 


iWon, Me Ricmarp 


Emiy, 
oughkeepsie. 
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era few moments she ex a wish to see her new 
born babe which being luid by-)dpsicte she placed her hand 
upon it and seemed in earvest plication forits protection. 


“fake it, dear busband,”’ saidshe, “it is all T leave 

bring it up amoung friends—have a pla n woman for thy house 
keeper keep up our litte meeting ” ‘The veacer her end 
upproached the more lively seemed her impressions of future 
things. Afler lyimg for some time in silence, she ex 

with av elated look, ‘Il see Jesus, | see angels, [see my father 
and brothers pra jong God and coming to attend me to a- 
bodes of peace.”’ She then gave directions. ting her 
funeral, expressing a wish that all might be in t Fe en 
manner. Her Physicianseon after entered and offered her 
some medicine, which she refused, saying, ‘‘it is too late—l am 
going to die—lambhappy- IL should be willing to lve a httle 
longer on thy account, dear husb«ad. but not ay will,OL e 
but thine be done.” Then, kissing affectionately ber friends 
around her, her happy spirit took ye the words, ** 
is nothing to die—how lth ! how lule!"” were whispered 


with her letest breath. How beautifully hath Pollock deseri- 


bed such a death + . 4 
“Her eyes then bnghter grew as nearer death approached— 
They set, as sets the morning star that goes . 

Not down behind the darkened west, nor yet 

Obscured beneath the tempest of the sky, 

But fades away into a spirit of Heaven | ” 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF MORTALITY. | 


BY E. PORTER DYER. 

As through the trackless desert of the air, 
The tireless Eagle cuts his rapid way; 
So Time, untaught or youth or age to spare, 

With wing how ewifi! glides through life’s fleeting day, 
Then comes the spoiler seeking ont his prey. 
He speeds hisshaft and lo! the loved ones die— 
Yet, ere theslain are gatiier’d clay to clay, 

Ere we. can wipe the tear that dims our eye, 
We fail—and twined in Death, the mourned and mourn- 
er lie! 
Then what is Life ? a fugitive! ah whither ? 
To yonder Grave’s lone dungeenlike recess ! 
Fastasthe lapseof years can waft us thither, 
So rapidly t» Death’s embrace we press : 
And O, were Hope’s bright star forbid to chase 
The gloom of Death, we well might wail our doom, 
And open Infidelity profess— 
Bat since our Christ hath triumphed o’er the tomb, 
The Grave, yea! e’en THE GRAVE seems stripped of 
half ite gloom. 
The Infidel may boast his vaunted strength 
To endure the thought of never ending sleep, 
And e’en defy our God— but when at length 
Death’s agnue chills shall o’er his vitals creep, 
How will bis agonizing spirit weep, 
Lest God—the Christian’s God in wrath arise— 
Lest Death with all-destroying besom, sweep 


His tx way—those refuges of bis— 
Whilst gs his anguish’d soul the worm that never 
dies. 


But Thou Eternal Hope! with cheering light, 

Borne from illuinin’d realms beycnd the grave, 
Dostshine through Death’s unfathomable night, 

Like Beacon sta: light o’er the stormy wave. — 

Thy radiance lights to him who died to save— 
The parting spirit bails its beams afar, 

And yearas in glory’s fount her wings to lave— 
Then sighing Farewell, mounts her seraph cir 
Aud seeks thy heavenly source, thou glorious guiding 

star ! 

Hyde Park, Oct. 1836. 

ey 
For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
A FAREWELL, 
Dedicated to Thos. R— L— and Geo. C— B— upon lea 
ving the home of their nativity. 

Friends of my youth! a fond Farewell, 

Is all my muse can breathe to ye ; 

But may it prove a potent spell, 

Tocherish you from dangers free. 


Drear is your doom to leave a land 
Endeared by friends—by filial ties— 
Yet know when on a distant strand, 
That tears have moisten’d man hood’s eyes. 


Fair'Commerce with her train of care, 
Perchance way keep your minds employ’d ; 
But if your fooks should calmness wear 
i ween twill be with grief alloy’d: 


Contentment ne’er can hope to reign, 
Serenely on your youthful brows; 
Until you mingle once again 
With those who proffer Frienpship’s vows. 
De Wirt Cuinton J—n. 
New-York, Oct. Ist, 1836. 





NATUR E’S AMATEUR, 
The simplest note that swells the gale,’ 
The meanest flowret of the vale ; 

The common sun, tlic air, the skies, 
To him are opening Paradise. 
eomrcnee to 
On an Album. 
An Album !— grithee what is it ? 
A book I always shun ; 














Kept to be filled with another’s wit, 





By people who have none, i 


| 
} 
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ALNWICK CASTLE. 
BY FITZ GREENE HALLECK. 





Home of the Percy’s high-born race, 
Home of their beautiful and brave, 
Alie their birth and burial place, 
Their cradle, and their grave ! 
Still sternly oer the castle gate 
Their bouse’s Lion stands in state, 
As in his proud departed hours ; 
And warriors frown in stone on high, 
And fendal banners “flout the sky” 
Above hiz princely towers. 
A gentle hill its side inclines, 
Lovely in Eugland’s fadeless green, 
To meet the quiet stream which winds 
Through this romantic scene 
As sileatly and sweetly atill, 
As when, at evening, on that hill, 
While suimmer’s wind blew soft and low, 
Seated by gallant Hotspur’s side, 
His Katharine was a happy bride, 
A thousand years ago. 


Gaze on the Abbey’s ruined pile ; 
Does not the succoring Ivy, keeping 
Her waich around it, seem to sinile, 
As o’er a lov’d one sleeping ? 
One solitary turret. gray 
Still tells, in melancholy glory, 
The legend of the Cheviot day, 
The Percy’s proncest bor ler story. 
Thatday its roof was triurnph’s arch ; 
Then rang from aisle to pictared dome, 
The light step of the soldier’s march, 
The music of the trump and drum ; 
And babe, and sire, theold, the young, 
And the monk’s hymn, and minstrel’s song, 
And woman’s pure kiss, sweet and long, 
Welcomed her warrior howe. 


Wild roses by the Abbey towers 
Are gay in their young bud and bloom : 
They were born of a race of funeral flowers 
That garland. 1, in long gone hours, 
A Tetmplar’s knightly tamb. 
He died, tt:e sword in his mailed hand, 
On t°e holiest spot of the Blessed Land, 
Where the Cross was damped with his dying breath, 
When blood ran free as festal wine, 
And the sainted air of Palestine 
Was thick with the darts of death. 


Wise with the lore of eenturies, 
What tales, if there be ‘tongues in trees,’ 
Those giants oaks could tell, 
OF beings born and buried bere ; 
Tales of the peasant and the peer, 
Tales of the bridal and the bier, 
The welcome and farewell, 
Since on their boughs the startled bird 
First, in ber twilight slumbers, heard 
The Normaun’s cur few bell. 


I wandered through the lofty halls 
Trod by the Percy’s of old fame, 
And traced upon the chapel we!!s 
Each high, heroic name, 
From him who once his standard set 
Where now, o’er mosque and minaret, 
Glitter the Sultan’s crescent moons ; 
To him, who when a younger son, : 
Fought for King George at Lexington, 
A Major of Dragoons. 
* * * * ¥ * 


- 
That last half stanza—it has dashed 
From my warm lip the sparkling cup ; 
The light that o’er my eye-beam flashed, 





Men in the coal and cattle line ; 
From Teviot’s bard and hero land, 
From royal Berwick’s beach of sand, 
From Wooller. Morpeth, Hexham, and 

Newcastle-npon-Tyne. 


These are not the romantic times 
So beautiful in Spenser’s shymes, 
So dazzling to the dreaming boy : 
Onrs are the days of fact, not fable, 
OF Knights, but not of the Round Table, 
Of Baillie Jarvie, not Rob Boy : 
’Tis what “our President’ Munro, 
Has called “ihe era of good feeling ;" 
The Highlander, the bitterest foe 
T» modern laws, has felt their blow, 
Consented to be taxed, and vote, 
And put on pantaloons and coat, 
And leave off cattle-stealing : 
Lord Stafford mines for coal and salt, 
The Duke of Norfolk deals in malt, 
The Douglas in red herrings ; 
And noble name, and cultured land, 
Palace, and park, and vassal band 
Are powerless to the notes of hand 
Or Rothschild, or the Barings. 


Theage of bargaining, said Burke, 
Has come : to-day the turbaned Turk, 
(Sleep, Richard of the lion beart ! 
Sleep on, nor from your cearments start,) 
Is England’s friend and fast ally ; 
The Moslem tramples on the Greek, 
And on the Cross and altar stone, 
And Christendom looks tamely on, 
And hears the Christian maiden shriek, 
And sees the Christian father die ; 
And not a sabre blow is given 
For Greece and fame, for faith and heaven, 
By Europe’s craven chivalry. 


You’ll ask if yet the Percy lives 
In the armed pomp of fendal state? 
The present representatives 
Of Hot-: ur and his “gentle Kate,” 
Are some balf-dozen serving men, 
In the drab coat of William Penn ; 
A chambermaid whose lip and eye, 
And cheek , and brown bair, bright and curling, 
Spoke nature’s aristocracy ; : 
And one, half groom, half seneschal, 
Who bowed me through court, bower, and hall, 
From donjon-keep to turret wall, 
For ten-and-sixpence sterling. 





WHY DONT HE COME. 
Why don’t he come? he promised me 
He surely would be here, 
And Pa and Ma are out to tea— 
For once the coast is clear. 


I wonder what he wants to say ? 
When last his leave he wok, 

He asked me twice at hometo stay— 
I wonder how I look ! 


Oh, why ! I’m almost out of breath ~ 
Suppose he asks? what then 3 

Ii! certainly be scared to death, 
I’m so afraid of men— 


I think Pll have him though, at last — 
But first Pll answer no— 

For many a girl by hurrying fast, 
Outsirips her tardy beau. 


Oh, here he comes—his step I hear, 
And now he’ll soon begin— 

I would not fur the wirld appear 
In haste to \et him in. 
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The power that bore wy spirit up 
Above this bank-note world—is gone ; 
And Alnwick’s bot a market town, 

And this, alas ! its market day, 
And beasts and borderers throng the way ; 
Oxen, and bleating lambs in lots, 
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